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*^THERE'S A BITE!" 

In the picture by Mr. Rudaux, which we engrave, we have one 
of the nicest bits of out-of-door genre painting w^hich it has been 
our fortune to lay before our readers. Every detail of it proves 
the loving, painstaking care of the artist thoroughly wrapped up 
in his work. The trees, the grass, the flowers scattered through 
it, the water in the river, even the little glimpse of sky — all are 
as accurately done as though the artist had intended to paint 
only a landscape, and to found all his claims to fame on his suc- 
cess in that line. At the same time it is apparent at a glance 
that the real purpose of this landscape is simply to serve as a 
background and setting for the two figures which the artist has 
introduced, and which express the real idea which he had in 
mind in painting the picture. 

And these two figures are well worth the serious study of the 
lover of good art work. In the first place, their attitudes are 
the most expressive that could be imagined ; the quick, alert 
watchfulness of the girl, evidently intent upon her fishing, con- 
trasts strikingly with the listless, absorbed air of her companion ; 
but whether she is striving harder- to catch a man or a fish, is a 
question which, perhaps, she alone would be competent to 
answer. There are widening circles of ripples around her float, 
which indicate that there has been, if not a bite at least a nibble ; 
but she does not seem to display quite that interest in the occur- 
rence that one would expect from an enthusiastic follower of 
good old Izaak. It is this very neglect to *' realize," as a stock 
speculator would probably say, which makes one doubt whether 
her attention is really fastened on her ostensible occupation ; and 
whether she is not, from the corner of her eye, watching her com- 
panion much more closely than she is the water. As for him, it 
is sufficiently apparent that the fish have nothing to fear from 
any exertions of his. If they are injured by his .hook, it will be 
distinctly their own fault ;' for very certainly he will not exert 
himself sufficiently to lure them, or apparently even to pull them 
in when they are caught. The utter abandon of his attitude ; the 
listlessness with which he grasps the butt of the rod, the tip of 
which has long since disappeared beneath the surface of the 
stream ; the intentness with which he -watches the movements of 
his pretty companion — all are perfect in their way, and all help 
to emphasize the clearly told tale of the success which she has 
met in her fishing, and the certainty that he has been securely 
hooked and will need very little playing before he shall be safely 
landed. . If the finny inhabitants of the stream are half so easily 
secured and half so contented as he seems to. be, the fair fisher- 
woman ought to carry home a full basket. 

Mr. Rudaux, the painter of this charmingly idyllic picture, is 
one of the younger French artists of the day ; but has already 
achieved an enviable succes, and a reputation which brings him 
money, which is a much more tangible reward than any amount 
of glory, although in art, whatever some people may say to the 
contrary, the two are very apt to go together. Visitors to the 
Philadelphia Exhibition will remember his '' Interruption," which 
was exhibited there; and two of his -pictures, "The Family," 
owned by ex-Governor Edwin D. Morgan, and ** The Surprise," 
the property of Samuel Hawk, Esq., were exhibited in the Cen- 
tennial Loan Exhibition at the Academy of Design. 



THE IMPRESSARIO OF HIS WIFE. 

The French Theatre at Berlin, where the same troupe, almost 
always nomadic, played alternately the opera and the drama, in 
1774 had for director an intriguer of the worst kind, capable of all, 
and cut upon the pattern of Casanova, who cites him in his cyn- 
ical "Memoirs" — Dominique de Croisilles. Author and actor 
of the smallest merit, he was suspected, and not without motive, 
of serving in Germany the secret police of the French Cabinet, 
which did not hinder him, so said rumor not less well founded, 
from selling to the Prussian Government valuable information 
about the court of France at the time when the Duke of Aiguillon 
and " Cotillon Number 3," as Frederick the Great called Madame 
du Barri, pushed Louis XV. to those supreme ignominies for which 
Louis XVI. paid later with his head. This Croisilles, then, who 
was a beautiful man in person, with a well-hung tongue, came in 
the same year of 1774 to Strasbourg, to assist at the debut of a 



most ravishing child, one whom he had known in Bavaria, where 
her father was chapel-master to the court of the Elector. 

At the age of twelve years Elizabeth Clavel was a consum- 
mate musician and remarkable singer. Her successes in concert 
caused her to dream of the applause of audiences much greater 
than those of the salons of Munich. Triumphing over the objec- 
tions of her parents, who otherwise saw that her vocation was 
there, though they disliked to see her embrace the stage as a pro- 
fession, sh^ appeared at Strasbourg in Lemire and Azor. Her 
appearance was a triumph, and gdined hef propositions for en- 
gagements at Bordeaux, Lyons and Toulouse. But Croisilles was 
there, who had no trouble in dangling before the eyes of the 
mother and child the title of " first singer to his majesty the 
king," in obtaining their promise to follow him to Berlin, not 
without having signed an agreement, the brilliant conditions of 
which should have sufficed to open their eyes. There, still, the 
simplicity, the roguish graces, the astonishing vocalization of this 
artiste of fifteen years of age, created a sort of fanaticism, while 
ovations, sumptuous presents, declarations and offers of marriage, 
flowed in according to custom. The German frenzy had never 
exhibited itself in such a way. Croisilles could not be worse than 
he was in the opinion of the better classes ; but at the end of 
three months he found himself .again a person of consideration, 
and, what he prized much more, the heavy receipts took the road 
to his office. One can imagine that he swore to spare nothing to 
fix so fine a vein. Already master of the spirit of the brave woman 
whose motherly love — one knows what that is ^became more 
and more intoxicated, with extravagant ideas, he became still 
more master over the ambitious, inexperienced child twenty-eight 
years his junior. Playing love better than he had ever done upon 
the stage, profligate, of good person, having, a& lawyers say, ** au- 
thority over the minor," he was listened to, caused Himself to be 
accepted, chosen — when another choice ' was impossible. An 
absence of Madame Clavel, w:ho was recalled to Bavaria by the 
sickness of her husband, suggested and permitted the accomplish- 
ment of his object, in suppressing indispensable foririalities ; and 
upon the.iSth of October, 1775, after five months in Berlin, with- 
out publication of baiins ; without consent of parents ; except the 
presence of the cure and a clergyman, without license (just the 
case pleaded by Adelina Patti), Mile. Clavel (Claire Elizabeth), 
artist of singing of the Berlin opera, gave, in a little church in the 
suburbs, her heart and her hand to the Sieiir Henri Dominique de 
Nau de Croisilles, ecuyer^ so called in the parish register, 

From the very first days the ** little Clavel," as she was called 
at the theatre and in the world, saw to what a worthless man she 
had vowed her life, and what a hell that life was going to be. 
After a nocturnal scene, in which he had covered her with kicks 
and bruises, he left Berlin, carrying off the niohey of the house 
and his wife's jewels, and fled to Warsaw to eiscape from the pur- 
suit of the Prussian police. In that capital, agitated still by the 
recent division of Poland, he found means to gather a trpupe of 
traveling players without resources. But the public not ** biting," 
Croisilles, thinking reasonably enough that the help of a talent 
like that of Elizabeth's would give considerable relief to his enter- 
prise, wrote to her a letter full of subniission/of repentance and 
of promises that the poor little soul took seriously, and which 
decided her to go to that husband she loved still. A new decep- 
tion awaited her at Warsaw. Two days after her arrival, he left 
in the very middle of a representation of " Acis and Galatea," car- 
rying off the receipts, and leaving for his wife a letter saying that 
the direction of an important company at Hamburg forced him to 
leave at once, but as soon as he arrived he would send for her and 
all his companions. It was a lie. Warned during the day that 
very severe orders coming from Berlin would cause his arrest, not, 
as he insinuated, for facts connected with politics, but for theft, 
he had simply taken time by the forelock. Arrested on the road, 
he was returned to Berlin and put in secret, where he remained 
two months. With what jewels remained to his wife, and the 
produce of several representations, she was able to gather a sum 
of twelve thousand francs, and to start for Berlin, where, by in- 
demnifying certain persons and employing the influence of her 
own admirers, she succeeded in bringing him out of prison and 
taking him back to Poland, where he again ran away, stealing all, 
and leaving her in such a state of want, that without the gener- 
osity of the Princess Labomirska, who sheltered her for three 
months, she could not have given the music lessons that enabled 



